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BOOK NOTES 

National Governments and the World War (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1919; viii, 603 pp.), by Frederic A. Ogg and 
Charles A. Beard, is based upon two volumes well known to every 
American student of government : The Governments of Europe by F. 
A. Ogg and American Government and Politics by C. A. Beard. The 
greater part of it is a condensation of portions of the two works men- 
tioned. The authors have, however, added a number of valuable and 
interesting chapters dealing with the governmental problems arising 
out of the war and have brought their material up to date. The 
introductory chapter on " National Ideals and Government ", after 
contrasting the democratic with the autocratic ideal of government, 
shows how the former has been applied in England, France and the 
United States and the latter in Germany. The later treatment of 
the several governmental systems emphasizes this contrast. It fur- 
nishes an admirable though brief account of the varied activities of 
the government of the United States in the prosecution of the war 
and briefly describes the administrative agencies created to carry them 
out. The second part of the book, devoted to a description of the gov- 
ernments of England, France, Italy and Belgium, follows in frame- 
work and general treatment that of Mr. Ogg's earlier book. The 
chapter on the British ministry and cabinet contains interesting new 
material on the cabinet changes during the war, such as the organiza- 
tion of the war cabinet and the special meetings attended by represen- 
tatives of the self-governing dominions and the dependencies. There 
is also a discussion of the suffrage act of 1918 and a chapter on the 
governments of Canada, Australia, South Africa and India. The 
new material on France and Italy treats of the growth of socialism. 
The third part describes the governments of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. The treatment is naturally somewhat unsympathetic 
toward Teutonic institutions and lays emphasis on their autocratic 
features. The movement for political reform prior to and during 
the war is described. The volume closes with chapters on "American 
War Aims " and " The Problem of International Government." To 
describe within the compass of 600 pages the governments of the 
United States and the leading European countries is a formidable 
task — yet one which the authors have performed with a considerable 
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degree of success. One might wish that they had seen fit to give at 
least some attention to Russia and the more important states of the 
Balkans and that more than one-fifteenth of their space had been 
devoted to the highly important matter of local government. The 
failure to include the states mentioned may be explained but hardly 
excused by the fact that they are not considered in The Governments 
of Europe. 

In British War Administration (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1919; vii, 302 pp.) Professor John A. Fairlie recounts part 
of the remarkable transformation wrought in British political insti- 
tutions during the World War. The greater part of the book is 
taken up with the changes that have been effected in the old depart- 
ments of government and with the establishment and organization 
of new departments. The chapter of most general interest is that on 
the cabinet, based upon an article by the author which appeared in 
the Michigan Law Review for May, 1918. In this Professor Fairlie 
shows clearly the revolutionary character of the changes effected in 
cabinet government by the establishment of the war cabinet. Under 
the new system the attempt was made to separate the determination 
of policy from the direction of administration ; the relations of the 
war cabinet were far less intimate than those of the old cabinet with 
the House of Commons; and the prime minister ceased to be the 
leader of the House and rarely attended its debates. Unlike all its 
predecessors, the war cabinet made use of a secretarial staff, which 
recorded its proceedings, summoned outsiders to its meetings and pub- 
lished official reports, thus abandoning that secrecy which had char- 
acterized all previous cabinets in English history. The author indi- 
cates that the war cabinet was not a wholly successful experiment, 
that it was not able to confine itself entirely to questions of policy 
and that the effort to distinguish sharply between policy and admin- 
istration seems to have failed. Professor Fairlie's volume is pub- 
lished as one of a series of " Preliminary Economic Studies of the 
War ", edited by Professor David Kinley for the Division of Eco- 
nomics and History of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Though one may question its appropriateness in a series of 
" economic " studies, he should be grateful to the author for supple- 
menting the standard treatises on English government and constitu- 
tional history, all of which have been thrown out of date by the war. 
Experiments in International Administration (New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1919; xiii, 201 pp.) by Francis Bowes Sayre is timely 
and makes a real contribution to the steadily increasing volume of 
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literature on the League of Nations. While the author is firm in his 
belief that necessity will compel the success of the new r6gime, he 
adds to his faith knowledge by submitting to a critical examination 
the various experiments hitherto made in internationalization. These 
he classifies in three groups according to the degree of control dele- 
gated to an international administrative organ by the states creating 
it. Brief analyses are made of international public unions, such as 
the Postal Union, of more purely political arrangements, like the 
New Hebrides Condominium, the Albanian Commission and the 
Congo Free State, as well as of institutions with some appearance of 
sovereign power, such as the Sugar Commission and certain river 
commissions in Europe. That many of these have proved unequal 
to their assigned tasks the author frankly recognizes but finds the 
reason " not in any fundamental impossibilities in international gov- 
ernment " but " in the fact that hitherto nations, loath to restrict the 
exercise of their own sovereign powers, have been unwilling to accord 
any real power of control to an international body." He insists 
that equality in voting power in international bodies must in practice 
be modified as well as the rule of unanimity which has hitherto pre- 
vailed. Otherwise, " if the League of Nations cannot act until all 
agree, it will never be capable of any but petty action ". 

Dr. Cecil F. Lavell in his volume of essays entitled Reconstruc- 
tion and National Life (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1919; 
xii, 193 pp.) sketches in broad outline what he conceives to be the 
development during the past hundred years of the peculiarities of 
four peoples— the French, the Germans, the Russians and the British 
— and indicates briefly the possible effects of the World War upon 
the evolution of these nations. He finds sources of Europe's trouble 
" in the thwarted development of nationality and democracy, in the 
mixture of good and evil in expansion, in the class conflicts and 
social upheavals that have come from the working-out of the indus- 
trial revolution," but he is far less interested in material facts than 
in spiritual forces. It is the "soul" of a nation rather than its 
pocketbook which he would expose. All the nations reviewed are 
treated most sympathetically, even the Russian and the German; 
and the English in particular are-viewed so sympathetically that the 
reader is likely to pity the poor little English lamb for lying down 
quite innocently with the monstrous, roaring Irish lion. Never pro- 
found and sometimes vague, the essays are frequently suggestive and 
may well provide an interesting supplement to manuals of nineteenth- 
century history. 
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Among the many military critics who commented in the American 
press on the battles and campaigns of the World War, Mr. William 
L. McPherson of the New York Tribune was conspicuous for his 
grasp of strategical problems and for his interpretation of military 
events. In The Strategy of the Great War ( New York and London, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1919; x, 417 pp.) he reprints articles and 
parts of aticles which appeared in Sunday issues of the Tribune in 
1919 and elaborates the theories outlined in his daily "Military 
Comment " contributed to the same newspaper during the spring, 
summer and autumn of 1918. He holds that Germany, while lack- 
ing in the moral qualities necessary for world leadership, possessed 
the material resources to achieve a limited victory, that she had in 
fact almost won the war by the beginning of 1917, when her eastern 
conquests had laid the framework for a Teutonized Mittel-Europa. 
But grandiose aspirations after world empire and the concomitant 
military program of victory in the West as well as in the East led to 
her gambler's venture of World Power or Downfall. The author 
dissents from the " attrition theory " advanced by Belloc and other 
writers. " Germany ", he says, " was not destroyed by the weight 
of outside numbers. She was destroyed by madness within." Her 
fatal error lay in challenging the United States and thus turning a 
European war into a world war. Not only was there no Bismarck 
to hold the German General Staff in leash, but in the General Staff 
the counsel of the two plungers, Ludendorff and Tirpitz, prevailed. 
The first part of the volume is devoted to general outlines, the 
second part to particular campaigns. The value of the book for the 
general reader, for whom rather than for the military expert it is 
obviously intended, would be greatly enhanced if it contained maps 
to illustrate the military operations described in the text. 

The translation into English of Treitschke's History of Germany 
in the Nineteenth Century by Eden and Cedar Paul, of which the 
first four volumes have been reviewed in the Political Science 
Quarterly, has now reached its fifth volume (New York, Robert 
M. McBride and Company, 1919; xiv, 653 pp.), which, like its 
predecessors, is prefaced by a valuable introductory note from the 
pen of Mr. William H. Dawson. The present instalment, embracing 
Book IV of the original, covers a very brief period, for, excepting 
the survey of intellectual movements contained in the final and per- 
haps for the majority of readers most attractive chapter on " Young 
Germany", the events narrated fall for the most part within the 
few years immediately preceding and following the July Revolution 
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of 1830. Both in thought and style the contents of the book are 
thoroughly characteristic of Treitschke. His detailed account of the 
revolutionary movement of the '30's richly illustrates his narrow re- 
actionary spirit and his dislike of everything French. His treatment, 
at times prolix and tedious, of the rise of the Customs Union affords 
him an unsurpassed opportunity to berate Austria and the Germanic 
Federation and to sing the praises of an all-wise and all-powerful 
Prussia. His lengthy review of events connected with the establish- 
ment of Belgian independence enables him repeatedly to snarl at 
England and to bite at " small, weak states ". Relatively few per- 
sons will be prevailed upon now, after the collapse of that Germany 
of which Treitschke dreamed and toward the building of which he 
contributed no small part, to read carefully this whole volume, but 
those who do read it will be amply repaid. Not only will they have 
a better understanding of what has been the matter with Germany 
during the last generation, but they will perceive how the happenings 
of the past few years have made these very pages of Treitschke more 
amazingly ironical than even he, the master of irony, could have 
imagined. 

The late George W. E. Russell was remarkably industrious as a 
journalist, a reviewer and an author. He wrote many books, several 
of which were of great service to students of the political history of 
England in the nineteenth century. Russell, as a cadet of a great 
Whig family, was steeped in the history and traditions of the Whigs 
and had accumulated a large knowledge of the personalities of men 
in the Whig cult. He was also, at one time, a member of the House 
of Commons and held minor office in a Liberal administration. 
With him the study of political history and contemporary English 
politics was almost a passion. In addition to all these qualifications 
he enjoyed from the time he left Oxford University exceptional op- 
portunities of learning, observing and noting developments, tenden- 
cies and influences in the world of politics in London. Prime Min- 
isters and Some Others: A Book of Reminiscences (New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1919; 345 pp.) is the last book, it ap- 
pears, that Russell wrote. It will prove as informing and as ser- 
viceable to students of English political history as any of his 
earlier works. Palmerston, Russell, Derby, Disraeli, Gladstone, 
Salisbury, Rosebery and Balfour are the premiers of whom he writes 
in these reminiscences. The studies of these statesmen are charac- 
terized by much frankness of expression as well as much candor in 
appraisal. In nearly every one of them there is something that will 
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prove new and helpful to students of English political history, no 
matter how familiar they may be with the authorized biographies of 
premiers from Palmerston to Campbell-Bannerman. Better than any 
other man in England Russell was equipped to write a history of 
the Whigs from the Revolution of 1688 to their disappearance in the 
first decade of the present century, but, for some reason that has 
never been explained, he did not write the book that many students 
of English party history had long been expecting as his outstanding 
contribution to the literature of English political history. 

The report prepared for the Canadian Commission of Conserva- 
tion by Mr. J. Grove Smith on Fire Waste in Canada (Ottawa, 
Commission of Conservation, 1918; 319 pp.) is concerned with a 
subject that is rightly described as of " paramount and far-reaching 
importance." The fire losses of Canada since the Dominion came 
into existence are estimated at $700,000,000, and considering that the 
population at the present time scarcely exceeds seven millions, Mr. 
Smith does not exaggerate when he asserts that a continuation of the 
loss of property and life by fire at the present rate " cannot but 
vitally affect the economic future of the country." The average 
annual fire loss per capita in Canada is estimated by Mr. Smith at 
$2.96 as compared with $2.26 for the United States, $0.64 for 
England and $0.28 for Germany. The report covers a large field. 
It includes surveys of fire waste and fire protection, the connection 
of building and town planning with the spread of fires, fire insur- 
ance as affecting fire waste, and the conditions making for the ex- 
cessive fire waste in Canada. There are suggestions for the preven- 
tion of fire, which, Mr. Smith points out, is much more economical 
than provision for fighting fires, although fire protection has been 
much more adequately provided by the municipalities of Canada 
than fire prevention. The passage of legislation for better control 
of fire risks and the enforcement of this legislation, Mr. Smith be- 
lieves, should lie with the provincial governments. The relation of 
the Dominion government to the problem should be educational 
and advisory. There is favorable mention of the European system 
of rigorous investigation concerning the origin of fires and severe 
penalties in case of negligence as well as of criminality. While the 
report is primarily for Canadians, use is made of American condi- 
tions and statistics for purposes of comparison, and the general con- 
clusions apply almost as much to this country as to Canada. 

Writers of English political biography, and in particular those 
who are entrusted with the diaries and correspondence of the sub- 
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jects of their memoirs, are usually exceedingly reticent in their treat- 
ment of home and family life and in their references to the wives 
of the men with whose political careers they are concerned. To any 
one who understands the attitude of men and women who are high 
and well established in political life toward all forms of unnecessary 
publicity, the reasons which explain this reticence in political biog- 
raphy will at once suggest themselves. Miss Elizabeth Lee and Mrs. 
C. F. G. Masterman in writing Wives of Prime Ministers, 1844-1906 
(New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1919; xix, 252 pp.) were 
obviously free to a large extent of this tradition of reticence. From 
an English point of view the field into which these ladies have ven- 
tured has its difficulties and its dangers. It must at once be con- 
ceded, however, that their book is marked by good taste ; and it must 
be added that it cannot fail to be both interesting and helpful to 
students of English political biography. It fills up some gaps in 
the authorized biographies of Melbourne, Peel, Russell, Palmerston 
and Gladstone. Sketches of the lives of the wives of these premiers 
are to be found in the Lee-Masterman portrait gallery, as are sketches 
of Lady Salisbury and Lady Campbell-Bannerman. One of the best 
of the sketches is that of Lady Peel. 

The kaleidoscopic changes that are taking place in English social 
conditions give the second edition of B. Seebohm Rowntree and May 
Kendall's How the Labourer Lives (London, Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, Ltd., 1917 ; 342 pp.) an interest that does not often attach to 
second editions. The volume is concerned chiefly with the wage 
problems of the laborer, and a series of laborer's family budgets is 
presented, each one showing the impossibility of living properly on 
the pittance which the laborer used to receive for growing the food 
of the nation. It is only by a comprehension of the laborer's living 
conditions, such as is given by these budgets, that the great impor- 
tance of the changes now being made in English rural life through 
the operation of the new minimum-wage rates can be appreciated. 

The Awakening of England (London, Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
Ltd., 1918; xii, 361 pp.) by F. E. Green is also a second edition. 
It presents a series of contrasted pictures. The author shows on the 
one hand the waste of English land given up to game in order that 
the rich may enjoy themselves, and on the other hand the full use of 
land where the authorities have put into operation legislation for 
small holdings. The book was originally written for the purpose 
of arousing Englishmen to a sense of their danger in not producing 
enough food to supply the needs of the nation for even half of the 
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year. The second edition appeared after this danger had become a 
calamity and England had experienced suffering through the stop- 
page of foreign supplies. 

Critics of the draughtsmanship of the League of Nations Covenant 
might find equal cause for complaint in some of the clauses of the 
Constitution of the United States. For lack of clarity it would be 
hard to rival the provision in Article 4, Section 2, that " the citizens 
of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States." As the clause has been interpreted 
by the Supreme Court it means practically that no state shall dis- 
criminate unduly against citizens of other states. That other inter- 
pretations would be justified by the language of the Constitution is 
apparent from the difficulties which have beset the courts in picking 
the interpretation that has now become established. These difficul- 
ties are the theme of Roger Howell's The Privileges and Immunities 
of State Citizenship (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1918; vii, 
117 pp.). After considering the history and general scope of the 
" comity clause ", Dr. Howell gives separate treatment to the rights 
protected against discriminatory legislation and those not so pro- 
tected, to the justifications under the police power for special treat- 
ment of citizens of other states and to the non-protection given to 
foreign corporations. The author presents a useful review of the de- 
cisions and some valuable criticism of the reasoning of the Supreme 
Court. His keenness for logical defects seems to blind him some- 
what to the importance of practical distinctions which have influ- 
enced and in many cases justified the departures which he criticizes. 
The work gives evidence of haste, which is undoubtedly explained by 
the " Second Lieutenant, 1 7th Infantry, U. S. A." under the author's 
name on the title page. We shall doubtless have a brood of war 
theses which fail to do full justice to their authors. 

Mr. Frederick J. Allen's declared purpose in writing The Law as 
a Vocation (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1919; viii, 83 
pp. ) is " to present a clear, accurate, and impartial study of the law 
in the hope of offering assistance to those who are attempting to 
choose a career or who are about to enter upon the profession." 
There is no doubt that the author is clear, accurate and impartial. 
He is also most commonplace and uninspiring. No one will doubt 
that " true leadership in the profession will depend upon ability, 
equipment, and moral and social qualities" (page 33), that "only 
lawyers of judicial fitness and unselfishness should be elected as 
judges " (page 40) or that " lawyers are found in considerable 
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numbers in the governing bodies of towns and cities, in state legis- 
latures, and in the National Congress" (page 20). There is some- 
thing not unpleasing in the sunday-school-quarterly-for-the-primary- 
grade quality of Mr. Allen's writing. If children of ten are seri- 
ously troubled about the choice of their future career, they will find 
this volume of genuine service. Its scope is accurately outlined in 
the preface as " a review of the nature of the law, present-day legal 
conditions, personal and educational entrance requirements, the dan- 
gers and advantages incident to practice, the high professional de- 
mands made upon the lawyer, the varied fields of service open to 
him, his probable earnings and emoluments — in a word, all that has 
a distinct and important bearing upon the law as a vocation." 

Any effort to reduce the waste of time and money spent in litiga- 
tion over the technicalities of procedure deserves commendation. 
Such an effort is made in Mr. Thomas W. Shelton's Spirit of the 
Courts (Baltimore, John Murphy Company, 1918; xxxvii, 264 pp.). 
It follows by the syllogism that the book deserves commendation. 
Mr. Shelton believes that legislative interference is the chief cause of 
our procedural difficulties and that a great reform would ensue if 
the courts were vested with power to frame the rules governing all 
the details of pleading and procedure. The legislature should con- 
fine itself to telling the courts what to do, leaving them free to de- 
termine how they shall do it. The evils of our present state are 
conclusively demonstrated by statistics and fervent rhetoric. Neces- 
sarily the author has no recourse to statistics in supporting the merits 
of his proposed remedy. He nevertheless convinces us that it is 
worth a trial. 

Notwithstanding the voluminous literature on the subject of work- 
men's compensation, there is real need for such a volume as Durand 
Halsey Van Doren's Workmen's Compensation and Insurance (New 
York, Moffat, Yard and Company, 1918; viii, 332 pp.), which pre- 
sents in untechnical fashion the history of the movement, the various 
types of legislation and the results of experience in administering the 
laws that have been adopted. Especial attention is devoted to the 
New Jersey plan and its practical operation. There are chapters on 
constitutional issues, the attitude of labor and the Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Insurance Act. No attention seems to be paid to the Ari- 
zona statute which, as required by the state constitution, sets no limits 
to the compensation which may be recovered and leaves the assess- 
ment of damages to a jury. The author seems too sanguine when he 
thinks that the question of the extraterritorial effect of a compensa- 
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tion law " does not present a problem of very great moment " (page 
128). But in spite of minor sins of omission or commission, Mr. 
Van Doren has written a most useful account of the problem of 
compensation for industrial accidents and of the way in which it is 
being met in America. The book was awarded the David A. Wells 
prize at Williams College in 1917. 

A highly technical subject is dealt with in highly technical fashion 
by Professor Ernest G. Lorenzen in The Conflict of Laws Relating 
to Bills and Notes (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1919; 337 
pp.). The work is a valuable reminder of the difficulties of com- 
mercial intercourse in a world cut up into many independent sov- 
ereignties and of the great need of finding devices to improve the 
situation. In the field which he has selected for treatment Professor 
Lorenzen shows us where we are and points out the paths which lead 
to better things. His exhaustive research and constructive criticism 
make his work a model for similar investigations of other problems 
of government. 

In European Treaties bearing on the History of the United States 
and its Dependencies to 1648 (Washington, Carnegie Institution, 
1917; vi, 387 pp.) the Carnegie Institution has published a useful 
piece of work. It comprises a collection of forty documents, begin- 
ning with the papal bulls of the latter half of the fifteenth century 
and running on through the treaties, leagues and agreements relative 
to America down to the Treaty of Minister of January 30, 1648, the 
purpose being " to illustrate the diplomatic aspect of the great 
struggle which, from the fifteenth century onwards, was in progress 
between the governments of the maritime powers of Europe, over 
the question of participation in the trade and territorial, possession 
of the newly-discovered lands." Each document is given in the 
original text, accompanied by an explanatory introduction, bibliog- 
raphy, notes and translation (except of the French texts). A gen- 
eral introduction correlates the events behind the documents and 
gives them historical continuity. Altogether, much valuable material 
has been made accessible in convenient form. A second volume will 
cover the period from 1648 to 1713. 



